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RICHARD RAWLIDGE ON LONDON PLAYHOUSES 



Among the obscure authors who have suffered in consequence 
of misquotation by reformers, few perhaps have been so consistently 
misrepresented as Richard Rawlidge. The writer of a brief and 
justifiable pamphlet setting forth the disadvantages to a common- 
wealth of immoderate drinking and other evils, he has been quoted 
by the zealous Prynne in such manner as to imply his bitter opposi- 
tion to the theater and to pleasure in general. Through Prynne's 
attention his utterance has found its way, in garbled form, into the 
productions of Jeremy Collier and other antagonists of the stage, 
until many persons have been accustomed to look upon Rawlidge as 
a Puritan militant in the fight against the theater. Furthermore, 
scholars who have bothered themselves with the history of early 
playhouses in London have consulted Prynne's quotation rather 
than Rawlidge's original, and in consequence Rawlidge has been 
brought into undue prominence — sometimes almost scolded — by 
those who have been perplexed by what he apparently said. Miss 
Gildersleeve, 1 for instance, in endeavoring to assign an order to 
suppress the London theaters to the spring of 1582, writes as follows: 
" Moreover, Rawlidge's Monster Lately Found Out, published in 1628, 
in an account of the controversy states that it was soon after 1580 
that the citizens expelled the players and 'quite pulled down and 
suppressed' the playhouses in the City"; and further on (p. 219) 
she cites his production along with such works as the Refutation of 
Heywood's Apology and the Shorte Treatise against Stage-Playes as 
aiding in renewing "the literary onslaught which culminated in 
Prynne's Histriomastix." More recently, to limit myself to the 
citation of another excellent book, so careful a scholar as Professor 
J. Q. Adams states 2 that "Richard Reulidge" wrote that "soon 
after 1580" the playhouses were suppressed in London, and then 
proceeds to quote Prynne instead of the original. Again, on dis- 
covering that the list of playhouses suppressed offers considerable 

1 Government Regulation of Elizabethan Drama, p. 163. 

2 Shakespearean Playhouses, p. 8. 
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42 Thornton S. Graves 

difficulties, he asserts 1 that " the whole passage written by a Puritan 
after the lapse of nearly half a century, is open to grave suspicion, 
especially in its details." 

Before quoting Rawlidge's own words, which are indeed suffi- 
ciently vague and perplexing, let us hasten to say in these times 
of national prohibition that they are apparently not the result of 
overmuch zeal and that the man should not be stigmatized as a 
Puritan. Unquestionably he entertained puritanic tendencies, but 
his pamphlet contains a good deal more liberality and common 
sense than is found in numerous documents recently composed by 
persons entertaining similar tendencies. He does not give the 
impression that he is hostile to the drama as drama; he is not at 
all concerned primarily with the suppression of the playhouses; 
his reference to the theater and its evils is purely incidental in a 
production that deals with other subjects. Furthermore, he approves 
heartily of the old sports on the Sabbath, attributing the enormous 
number of "blind" alehouses and other objectionable resorts to the 
suppression, during the reign of James I, of the old-fashioned pas- 
times on Sunday. Instead of being a moral agitator or professional 
reformer, he is a man of some modesty, admitting that he has no 
real right to meddle with the making of books — the business of 
poets and scholars instead of " a mechanicall man such a one as I am." 

To this honest protest on the part of a good citizen against 
real evils of the period was apparently 2 given the title A Monster 
Lately Found Out and Discovered, or the Scourging of Tiplers. 
Although "tipling" is the author's principal subject, the work 
touches upon the "three most grosse and open Sunnedaring vices 
hourely committed within the walls and precincts of this Cittie." 
These the author carefully lists as follows : 

First, Drunkennesse, needlesse drinking, and Gaming permitted in Ale- 
houses, and Typling houses without restraint. 

Secondly, Swearing, Lying, and open blaspeming the holy name of God 
without Checke, or controwle. 

1 Shakespearean Playhouses p. 310, note. 

2 So Prynne quotes the title (Histriomastix, p. 491), assigning the work to the year 
1628. The copy of Rawlidge's pamphlet in the British Museum has no title-page. 
A former owner has written on a fly-leaf: "A Monster late found out and discovered, 
a discourse against Tipling Houses of the Citie of London by Richard Rawlidge 1606." 
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Thirdly, Ingrossing, Regrading, and forestalling the Marketts, so that 
hardly can any Victualls be bought, but at the third, or second hand at least. 

Significant is the omission of playhouses from these three "raigning 
sinnes." 

Rawlidge is not clamoring for the making of new laws but asking 
for the enforcing of old ones. Whereas, he writes, there are only 
122 churches in the city and Liberties, there are " I dare say thirty 
hundred Ale-houses, Typling-houses, Tobacco-shops, &c. in London 
and the skirts thereof." These should be reduced to at least the 
number of churches. To do this "there needes neither mechanicall 
pollicies, nor new Sessions of Parliament, for all the laws be well 
and good already, there lacks nothing but execution." 

Now for the casual reference to the theaters. In a passage of 
sermon-like eloquence, the opening of which sounds as if it might 
possibly be a "mechanicall" man's echo of a certain tribute in 
Richard II, he says: 

This so renowned, so famous a Place, this peerelesse Citty, this London, 
hath within the memory of man lost much of hir pristine lustre, and renowne, 
by being pestered and filled with many great and crying sinnes, which were 
first hatched, and are ever since fostered and maintained, in Play-houses, Ale- 
houses, Bawdy-houses, Dicing-houses, otherwise stiled Ordinaries, of which, 
which are the most Reseptacles of all manner of baseness and ludenesse, is 
hard to be distinguisht, for all of them enterteined men and women of all 
sorts, come who would if they brought money with them: which houses 
of such Receipt flourish and keepe a great quoile in this famous Citty (the 
more is the shame) at this day: many a young Gentleman, and prodigall 
Citizen, being stript daily both out of lands, money, and wares, in these 
Dicing, Tipling, and Gaming houses, by Cheaters, Conny-catchers, and 
Shifters, who in the habits of Gentlemen (being indeede nothing lesse) are 
there harboured. All which houses, and traps for Gentlemen, and others, 
of such Receipt, were formerly taken notice of by many Citizens, and well 
disposed graue Gentlemen, who saw, and well perceiued the many incon- 
veniences, and great Damage, that would ensue vpon the long sufferance of 
the same, not only to particular persons, but that it would also bee a great 
disparagement to the Governours, and a dishonour to the Government of 
this honourable Citty, if some order were not speedily taken for the suppress- 
ing of common houses for Enterludes, and Dicing, and Carding, &c. within 
the Citty, and Liberties thereof: wherevpon some of the pious Magistrates 
made humble suit to the late Queene Elizabeth of ever-living memorie, and 
her privy covnsaile, and obteined leaue from her Maiesty to thrust those 
Players out of the Citty, and to pull downe the Dicing houses: which 
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accordingly was affected, and the Play-houses in Gracious Street, Bishops- 
gate-street, nigh Paules, that on Ludgate hill, the White-Friars were put 
downe, and other lewd houses quite supprest within the Liberties, by the 
care of those religious Senators: for they did their best to remoue all dis- 
orders out of their Citties Liberties; and surely had all their successors 
followed their worthy stepps, sinne would not at this day haue been so 
powerful, and raigning as it is [pp. 2-3]. 

Before commenting on the passage, let us get before us Prynne's 
"verbatim" quotation of the words above. On page 491 of Histrio- 
mastix he writes: 

The Magistrates of the Citty of London, as M. Iohn Field records, 
obteined from Queen Elizabeth, of famous memory, about the yeere 1580. 
that all Heathenish Playes and Enterludes should be banished upon Sabbath 
dayes; and not long after 1 many godly Cittizens, and wel-disposed Gentle- 
men of London, considering that Play-houses and Dicing-houses, were 
traps for yong Gentlemen and others; and perceiving the many incon- 
veniences, and great damage that would ensue upon the long suffring of 
the same, not onely to particular persons, but to the whole Citty; and 
that it would also be a great disparagment unto the Governours, and a 
dishonour to the government of this honourable Citty, if they should any 
longer continue; acquainted some pious Magistrates therewith, desiring 
them to take some speedy course for the suppression of common Play-houses 
and Dicing-houses within the Citty of London and Liberties thereof. Who 
thereupon made humble suite to Queen Elizabeth and her Privy Councell, 
and obtained leave from her Maiesty to thrust the Players out of the Citty, 
and pull downe all Play-houses and Dicing-houses within their Liberties: 
which accordingly was effected: and the Play-houses in Gracious-street, 
Bishops-gate-street, that nigh Pauls, that on Ludgate-hill, and the White- 
Friers, were quite put downe and suppressed by the care of these religious 
Senators. 

A reading of the passages above will reveal the fact that, unless 
Prynne is quoting from an edition of A Monster Lately Found Out 
other than that in the British Museum, he has misrepresented 
Rawlidge, for the latter says nothing about playhouses being put 
down "not long after" about 1580; consequently the passage is too 
vague and indefinite to be used, as has frequently been done, for 
dating certain legislative acts against the stage or showing that 
certain inn-yards "nigh Paules," in the Whitefriars, and elsewhere 

'At this point Prynne refers the reader to Rawlidge, "where this is verbatim 
related." 
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were used by players at an early date. 1 As a matter of fact, if 
we believe — what is at least doubtful — that Rawlidge had in mind 
theaters only when he specified the particular "Play-houses" sup- 
pressed and if we are justified in attempting to restrict the passage 
to refer to any one act of legislation or any specific attack on the 
stage, then there is most reason for thinking that he is referring 
to the putting down of the theaters which took place apparently 2 in 
1580 rather than to the suppression vaguely referred to by Fleet- 
wood 3 as taking place in 1584 or the stringent order of the Privy 
Council 4 in 1597. The reason for such a statement is that Rawlidge 
implies that gamesters and actors suffered from simultaneous legisla- 
tion during a reform wave. In 1580 there was apparently launched 
a hot fight against gamblers and gambling-houses, 8 though I do not 
know to what extent the City succeeded in ridding itself of the evil. 
A comparison of the quotations above will also show that Prynne 
in the fervor of his hatred against the stage has, by substituting 
"the Players" for "those Players" and by certain other small altera- 
tions and by slight omissions, given the impression that Rawlidge is 

1 Cf., for example, Mr. Harold Child's remarkable interpretation of the passage in 
Cambridge History of English Literature, VI, 282. 

' On the subject of this 1580 order and the bitter fight against the theater during 
1580-82, see Mrs. Stopes in Vol. IV (Supplement) to Purnivall's edition of Harrison's 
Description of England, pp. 320, note, 320-22; Miss Gildersleeve's Regulation of Eliza- 
bethanDrama, pp. 160-64; E. K. Chambers in Malone Society Collections, Vol. I, Part 2, 
pp. 168-69; Graves in Studies in Philology, XIV, 90-94. Mrs. Stopes (p. 320, note) 
states that in 1580 the Common Council passed an order to pull down the London play- 
houses; and Chambers (Malone Soc. Collections, Vol. I, Part 1, p. 46), commenting on 
the Lord Mayor's petition (April 12, 1580) to the Priry Council, says that the appeal 
was effectual, "as the Privy Council ordered the Middlesex and Surrey Justices to sup- 
press plays by letters of April 17 and May 13 respectively." Miss Gildersleeve (p. 161) 
says that this legislation was due solely to the plague, but the plague was never serious 
in London during 1580. 

• Gildersleeve, p. 169; Malone Soc. Collections, Vol. I, Part 2, pp. 165-66. 

' Gildersleeve, pp. 187-88; Malone Soc. Coll., Vol. I, Part 1, pp. 76-80. 

1 On September5, 1580, Sir James Craft wrote regarding a " close alley ," the comple- 
tion of which had been forbidden by the Lord Mayor. On September 13, the Mayor 
replied that he had "stayed" the building for various reasons and that it had been 
thought desirable not only to stay other bowling alleys of a similar nature where "dicing, 
carding, and table-play" were held, but also to call in question the licenses already 
granted to places of the sort. Mrs. Stopes (Harrison, Desc. of Eng., ed. Purnivall, IV, 
321) cites a London regulation dated September 17, 1580: "A precept for a true cer- 
tificate [a return] of all common Bowling Allies and Dysinge and carding houses that be in 
London, to thende, speedie reformacion maie be taken for the suppressinge of the same.' ' 
On September 24, the Lord Mayor wrote to the Privy Council bringing the dangers of 
bowling alleys to their notice and "requesting power to suppress all such bowling alleys, 
notwithstanding the Queen's licence granted for the same" (Overall and Overall, 
Analytical Index to Remembrancia, pp. 164—65). 
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rejoicing primarily at the expulsion of the actors from London 
and the suppression of the theaters. A careful reading of what 
Rawlidge actually writes, however, vague as his words are, makes 
it pretty clear that by "those Players" he meant primarily the 
gamblers of the period and that he was opposed to theaters, not 
because of any scruples against the drama, but because they were 
used as effective resorts by the gamesters and sharpers of the time. 

Indeed, it may be of interest in this connection to know that 
an old champion of the stage has argued that Rawlidge was referring 
solely to gaming-houses when he spoke of putting down "play- 
houses" in Whitefriars and elsewhere. In his Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage Jeremy Collier used 
Rawlidge without consulting the original, 1 introducing the passage 
with the words, "About the Year 1580, there was a Petition made 
to Queen Elizabeth for suppressing Play-Houses. " In a marginal 
note he refers the reader to Rawlidge's pamphlet, but he is obviously 
quoting from Prynne, whom he follows inaccurately. Collier's bit 
of carelessness did not escape the eyes of his opponents, for the 
author of A Defence of Dramatick Poetry (1698) at once brought him 
to task for citing an authority whose work could not be located, 
criticized the vagueness of the quotation, and suggested that 
the mysterious author might be referring to the suppression of 
gaming-houses instead of theaters. "But," he writes, "where 
Play-houses and Dice-houses are so suspiciously joyn'd together by 
this unknown Author, what if these Play-houses should prove but 
Gaming-houses at least; it looks very shrewdly that way, all cir- 
cumstances consider'd" (p. 11). In the next year this explanation 
was accepted by the author of The Stage Acquitted (p. 43). In the 
meantime the writer of The Stage Condemn' d (1698) had rushed to 
Collier's assistance, admitting that whereas "Mr. Collier has been 
somewhat defective in his Quotation here," still Rawlidge and his 
Monster really existed once as proved by "Mr. Prin's" use of them. 
Then with the humorous looseness characteristic of many writers of 
zealous documents he proves his point by misquoting both Prynne 
and Rawlidge: "Our Author may be pleased to know, that Rawlidge 
says in the same place, 'That all the Play-houses within the City 

i Cf . third edition, pp. 242-43. 
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were Pull'd down, by Order of Her Majesty and Council upon this 
Petition, viz. One in Grace-church-street, one in Bishops-Gate- 
Street, one near Pauls, one on Ludgate-Hill, and one in White-Friers' " 
(pp. 110-11). 

If the author of A Defence of Dramatick Poetry could have seen 
Rawlidge's original instead of Collier's garbled version of Prynne's 
inaccurate quotation, he would perhaps have believed more strongly 
than ever that gaming-houses were meant by the "suspicious join- 
ing" of "Play-houses and Dice-houses." Were it not for the 
absence in seventeenth-century English of instances of the use of 
the word playhouse in the sense of gambling-house, and had not 
Rawlidge employed the expression "houses for Enterludes" in the 
course of his discussion, we might accept the explanation offered 
by this old opponent of Collier and believe that Rawlidge was 
using the term "Play-house" to distinguish gambling-houses other 
than " Dicing-houses, otherwise stiled Ordinaries," especially since 
he makes such a distinction in the expression "these Dicing, Tipling, 
and Gaming houses." Yet in spite of what has just been said, I 
am not convinced that the author of A Defence of Dramatick Poetry 
was entirely wrong. It is at least possible that Rawlidge might 
have confused gambling-houses and theaters when, writing loosely 
and vaguely, he specified that certain worthy citizens obtained 
Queen Elizabeth's permission "to thrust those Players out of the 
Citty, and to pull downe the Dicing-houses: which accordingly was 
affected, and the Play-houses in Gracious-Street, Bishops-gate-street, 
nigh Paules, that on Ludgate hill, the White-Friars were put downe, 
and other lewd houses quite supprest within the Liberties." 

Just what does the passage mean, and why was Prynne apparently 

so careful to insert the "that" before "nigh Paules" and the "and" 

before "the White-Friars"? I have at least directed the attention 

of those who would use the passage to the original rather than to 

Prynne's interpretation of it, and have shown, I hope, that whereas 

Rawlidge may be censured perhaps for writing very vague English, 

it is not fair to classify him as one of those actively engaged in the 

suppression of the theaters. 

Thornton S. Graves 
Trinity College, North Carolina 
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